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FOREWORD 


After  tha  war  there  will  be  a  real  need  for  a  national 
food  program  designed  to  accoiaplish  two  basic  objectives: 
(1)  to  maintain  and  ezpand  the  domestic  dsaDoand  for  food 
in  order  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  fans  incomes,  and  (2) 
to  raise  the  diet  of  American  families  to  adequate  nutri- 
tional standards.    In  current  discussion  of  various  pos- 
sible policies*  the  proposal  for  a  "Natior^al  Food  Allot- 
Kent  .'rograE"  is  receiving  increasinf  attention.  This 
report  offers  a  tentative  appraisal  of  what  the  r«,1or 
issues  are,  and  what  effects  such  a  program  might  be 
pxpected  to  have  on  food  cons'oa^tion  and  farm  income. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Raincr  Fchickele  and  F.V. 
•»au£;h,  './FA.  in  close  cooperation  with  Sad^fc  Adelson, 
BHNUE  and  Charlotte  Cl-iatfield,  ilFA.    I/iss  Adelson  con- 
tributed the  analj'sis  involving  use  of  the  data  fron 
the  1G4<J  Viartiine  Spending  and  Saving  Study,  and  L'iss 
Chatf ield  furnished  the  analysis  of  the  food  supoleir.ents 
r*»ri;ired  to  brinf  the  diets  of  low-iroono  families  up  to 
adecuacy  under  1D45  oosoditicns.    Others  who  Ijave  been 
consulted  and  have  offered  many  valuable  suc£«-  tion6  are 

R.  TpHey,  BAE,  and  Hasel  Sticbelinf,  BliNHE.  Infonral 
oonfercncee  .vere  also  held  -with  several  individuals  in 
tdie  National  Social  Security  Acenc^'  end  in  the  Children's 
fiureac  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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'fh«  letting  of  the  Problea 

Focd  production  In  the  United  Statds  has  Increased  /stitbetantlally  during 

the  war.    It  will  doubtless  continue  at  a  high  loy^  after  "tiie  war. 

For  this  rttason  there  is  widespread  concern  ovei^  the  return  of  "surpluses. " 

Vie  have  learned  even  in  this  country,  howcyeo:,  that  there  has  never  been 
more  food  than  people  need,    A  "food  surplus''  ie  an  indication  that  we 
have  failed  to  develop  food  distribution  nachinerj'  which  neets  the  neot's 
of  both  fanners  end  oonsuners.    It  is  this  failure  rThich  has  been 
responsible  for  food  pilinc  up  in  vTarehouses  or  beinc  diverted  to  sudn 
wasteful  uses  as  tanlcare  and  fertiliser  while  people  fo  hunc*7^  fern 
rrices  drop  to  dieastrousl.r  low  levels.    The  recurrence  of  such  situations 
must  be  prevented  by  appropriate  prtce,  production  and  distribution  pol- 
icies.   imsm£  the  latter,  effective  focd  distribution  procrar^  offer 
great  promise  as  a  c^ans  of  acccrnplishing  two  objectives:    'i)  iiiq>roving 
diets  and  health  cf  oir  people;  and  (2)  laaintaininc  a  large  and  stable 
itarkct  for  farm  products  at  fair  prices. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  large  part  of  the  Anerioan  population 
needs  irore  and  better  food;  that  nmlnutrition  is  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  reiecticn  of  many  draftees;  that  poor  diets  breed  indolence, 
depress  phvsical  stamina  and  mental  alertness,  and  reduce  men's  produc- 
tive and  social  usefulness  to  the  cooonunity.    Hence,  it  is  pre-eminently 
in  the  public  interest  to  insure  that  every  family  has  a  real  opportunity 
to  secure  an  adequate  diet,  day  in  and  day  out. 

In  spite  of  such  unmet    ^'.eeds,  there  is  crave  danger  that  food  surpluses 
will  bepin  to  glut  tne  rartet  soon  after  V-E  Day.    Fanners  h»ave  responded 
iracnificently  to  the  call  for  more  food  production  for  the  war  effort, 
k^hile  29^  of  total  r;eat  production,  ISjS  of  dairy  products  and  efgc,  and 
23^  of  canned  vefetables  new  ^o  to  the  arced  forces  and  to  our  Allies, 
our  own  population  is  still  better  fed  than  pver  before.    To  what  extent 
will  domestic  consurjers  be  abl«  to  absorb  the  food  that  is  now  being  used 
for  military  and  lend-lease  purposes,  and  at  prices  which  will  give  fanners 
a  fair  income? 

• 

Any  practicable  program  for  waintaining  full  employment,  a  high  rate  of 
industrial  activity  and  a  high  level  of  national  income  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  .ralnutrition  and  toward  assuring  fanners  of  fair 
incoree.    Thus,  American  fanners  ha -re  a  real  interest  in  appropriate 
economic  measures  to  maintain  full  employment.    In  addition  to* such  measures 
havever,  there  will  be  need  for  special  food  programs  after  the  war  because 
of  three  Train  reasons:     (1)  Although  there  can  bo  no  doubt  about  the  desira- 
bility of  full  employment  in  industry  and  agriculture,  it  is  only  reasonable 
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to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  less  than  full  ercplcytijent  at  least 
pert  of  the  tisie.    In  case  there  should  be  ai^  slackening-  of  business 
activity,  we  ah;Ould  be  prepared  with  a  projrair!  la^ich  can  be  expanded 
ciiickly  to  s&fe^vard  &  cinimum  adei^tiate  diet  and  to  Tflaintain  a  satis- 
factory jiarket  for  fara  products.    (2)  Ev«q  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity, timny  groups  of  people  will  be  urderxtourished  unless  special 
provisions  are  s^de  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  food 
supply.    (3)  A  national  feed  policy  along  the  lines  preeeated  in  this 
draft  report  will  l>elp  riaintain  full  employment  and  satisfactory  income 
in  agriculture  ai>d  oonseqiueixtly  vrill  tend  to  daiapen  any  possible  de- 
cline in  prices  and  employment  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

A  national  food  policy  is  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare  as  well  as 
of  the  fancers'  welfare.    If  a  hi^h  level  of  detoand  for  food  could  be 
Tcaintained.  fanners  would  be  able  to  keep  their  resources  fully  ecploj^ed 
and  the  nati'      aipnly  supplied  with  food,  the  only  lua.ior  croup  of  con- 
euTtner  £ocds  Khose  consi  rantion  canni>t  be  "deferred"  for  ir-ore  than  a  few 
hours  without  endnnijerinf  Iran's  health  and  r.orale. 

TJltinately,  the  case  for  a  positive  natioisal  focd  pclicy  rests  upon 
the  rround  that  the  riatior  has  a  vital  concern  it.  the  hen  1th  of  the 
people  as  well  as  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  who  produce  the  food. 
It  is  a  profitable  public  investment  to  five  every  farAly  access  to 
an  edequatf  diet,  regardless  of  what  the  levrl  of  ensplojircnt  and  busi- 
ness activity  happens  to  be  at  any  liven  time.    It  is  equally  v/ise 
to  assure  farriers  a  stable  riirket  tVat  will  erable  therr.  to  earn  suf- 
ficient iccoire  for  a  decent  level  of  living. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  that  justify  the  adoption  of  special  public 
policies  to  assure  adequate  production  and  enuitable  distribution  of 
food. 

Apart  froir,  the  wartijne  measures  of  fotd  rationing  and  price-ceiling 
rei^uletions,  v;e  have  had  experience  with  three  ra^or  types  of  food 
distribution  profrars:    The  "Food  Stamp"  Protrar:,  the  School  Lunch 
Prof^ram,  and  direct  food  distribution  to  needy  persons  through  welfare 
organizations  and  other  institutions. 

The  lortner  Pood  Stamp  Plan  was  limited  inainly  to  families  on  relief, 
.v'e  will  need  to  f  o  farther  and  develop  a  prof  ra^  which  will  improve 
the  diets  of  millions  of  non-relief  families  v/ith  lew  incomes  and  with 
jraity  children.    A  recent  proposal  aionj  this  line  is  the  Rational  Food 
Allotment  Bill,  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Aiken  first  in  Vay 
1943  and  re-introduced  as  Bill  S.18S  on  Jan.  10,  1945.  Conf.ressional 
hearings  have  been  held  (Jan.l4  to  26,1S44)  and  several  nersons  in  the 
Department  have  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of  an  approach  alonf 
this  ferierel  line. 


This  report  will  disouss  the  posaible  character  and  scope  of  euch  a 
Focd  Allotneat  Fl&no    The  plan  outllnrd  hare  i«  aociewhet  different 
Crorz  the  Aikaji  Bill.    Quwires  have  been  8U££;ested  to  iwike  the  r»lar 
more  effective  (1)  aa  a  reans  of  obtaining:  better  nutrition  and  (2) 
of  traistainixxt  *  satlafactorj'  market  for  fann  produots. 

SUMUHT  OF  THE  PLiOI  AED  IT^  FJ-FECTS 
Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  plan  are: 

(1)  to  provide  a  concrete  opportunity  for  every  faisily  to  secure 
an  adequate  lcv«>oo8t  diet; 

(2)  to  provide  a  stable  and  expanding  domestic  narlcet  for  food 
products,  thereby  preventing  the  aootonulation  of  price- 
depressing  surpluses;  stabilising  fariL  ineoae  at  fair  levels, 
and  perr.ittin£  farmers  to  keep  their  labor  and  otiier  resources 
fully  employed. 

The  first  bbjectivo  is  directed  at  consxiisers,  and  especially  at  those 
whose  incoircfi  are  insufficient  to  secure  em  adequate  diet.    The  second 
objective  aics  at  raising  and  stabilizing  dciaestic  deanand  for  farm 
products,  preventicj-  food  surpluses  and  cushioning  the  irpact  of  pos- 
sible future  business  fluctuations  upon  fam  income. 

Basic  Frovigjons 

It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  in  detail  ell  the  possible  variations 
end  alternatives  of  specific  administrative  provisions  which  a  national 
food  allotment  pro£T*r  right  require.    Instead,  an  outline  is  drawn  of 
the  basir  character  and  general  operational  procedure  of  a  program 
designed  to  meet  the  stated  objectives. 

1.  Once  or  tviee  a  year,  the  actual  per  capita  cost  of  an  adequate 
lorf~eo8t  diet  yould  be  determined.    A  recent  study  ripveals  that 
in  1942  a  fe-  .Ly  had  to  spend  about  C170  per  person  per  year  for 
food  in  order  to  provide  its  r.ecbers  -with  a  reasoravbly  adequate 
diet.    This  amount  would  be  the  "food  allotment"  for  1942.  It 
would  rise  and  fail  with  food  prices. 

2.  Each  faicily  would  be  entitled  to  buy  food  coupons  of  the  face 
value  of  the  focd  allotment  for  eacii  of  its  memberfi.    In  1942, 
a  family  of  3  would  have  had  to  buy  C51C  worth  of  food  coupons 
in  order  to  peo^ticipete  in  the  program,    ll-.is  would  enable  the 
farily  to  get  a  rinimum  adequate  diet. 
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Sino«  fed/  faiDillet  are  able  to  pay  out  at  tiXty  oom  tir.e  tYm 
Btfmey  needed  for  a  whole  year's  food  budget,  s<xr«  method  of 
installTnent  buying  of  the  food  coupons  vccld  be  neoesaary. 
Sha  period  for  whioh  a  family  would  buy  its  food  coupons  Mf^t 
be  geared  to  r«yoheok  periods  of  the  individual  fasily— or 
it  adfht  be  one  month,  uith  credit  provisiona  allovinf  weekly 
pa:.Tna»ts«    It  la  iainortant  that  the  faaily  oc—tt  Itaelf  to 
buyinj.  its  total  food  ailototent  for  a  decimated  period;  It 
ia  cot  perB.iaaibXe  to  have  a  family  buy  cmy  i>alf  or  three* 
quarters  of  its  allotted  food  ooupons. 

These  food  ooupona  would  be  accepted  by  retailers  as  lacal 
tender  for  the  ^Turchaee  of  food  and  would  be  redeesoable  at 
any  aeoredite^i  ban)c  by  the  retailer* 

3.  The  food  coupons  arountinc:  to  a  family's  fcod  allotxcent  rrould 
bo  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  fandly's  net 
pone^^  inooice,  ahatever  that  ineoir.e  tarpons  to  be»    If,  in  1942, 
the  inooire  of  a  feudly  of  2  was  $1000,  it  would  >;ave  been  en- 
titled to  buy  food  coupona  of  a  face  value  of  C51C  at  a  price 
of  $400.  A  ftadly  this  sazae  siao  earning  $1275  would  have  had 
to  pay  1510  for  its  food  ooupona,  and  tlerefore  would  c*in  no 
advantage  by  participating  in  the  prograc.    Ihe  difference 
between  the  far.ily's  oontributioc  of  40^  of  its  income  and  the 
f^ce  value  cf  its  food  coupons  would  be  paid  by  the  povemwerrt« 
This  public  contrilwtion  to  the  nutrition  of  the  people  would 
reserhle  more  nearly  a  profitable  investment  in  the  physical 
and  moral  stren^  of  the  nation  than  a  oharitable  tend-out. 

;Vhether  the  fkmily's  contribution  should  be  set  at  4Cj!  or  at 
seme  other  percentage  of  its  income  might  deserve  further 
aorutiny.    This  proportion  has  been  chosen  because  it  was  found 
that  families  on  the  lovest  income  level  whioh  provides  for 
an  adeijuate  diet  spent  about  405S  of  their  ineome  on  food.  (See 
pa{^el8  below). 

4.  Alon£  with  the  issuance  of  fcod  coupons  educational  material 
would  be  distributed,  includinf  sinple  instructions  and  advice 
regardinf  the  wisest  way  in  whioh  theae  food  coupons  should  be 
spent  ir  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  balanced  diet.  Discussion 
meetinf 8  and  demonstrations  on  nutritional  problems  nifht  be 
arranged  in  areas  of  heav;/  participation  in  the  prpfraa. 

6.  In  order  to  meet  more  epecifically  the  objeeUve  of  preventing 
food  aurpluEes,  up  to  one-third  of  the  total  fcod  coupons  rairht 
be  designated  for  curdiase  of  a  restricted  list  of  feeds  onlyT" 
If  at  a  given  time  in  a  certain  region,  certain  ^ood  products — 
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(srch  as  potatoee  or  eggs)  were  to  appear  iu  suj^plue,  a 
desiccated  part  of  the  coupons  (identified  by  nuaber«  or 
letters  or  oclcrs)  ray  be  declared  acceptable  only  In  ex- 
«^.eri£G  for  the  specified  surplus  foods. 

Tide  »ethod  of  rostricting  th©  us©  of  certain  eoupo&s  to 
specific  foods  could  also  be  es&plDyed  is  order  to  stiaulate 
tho  cojsffumption  of  foods  in  which  diets  in  a  £iv«n  re^ioa 
are  particularly  deficient. 

6.  Partieipatiqn  la  the  prograg)  should  b©  «ads  a.e  sia^le  as  is 
adsdiiistratively  feasible /  Any  mesber  of  a  household  aiight 
apply  by  filllnf  oct  a  fom:  stating  the  number  and  inocmie  of 
all  ffionbera.  On  the  basis  of  this  declaration  of  the  siee  of 
the  household  and  th9  o^ibined  inccoe  of  its  jossBbers,  the 
asKKmt  of  the  food  coupon  allotr.ect  and  the  household's  oon> 
tributioc  would  be  detonninod  in  the  Icoal  office  and  sent  to 
the  applicant.    A  chcice  of  several  appropriate  methods  of 
purchasing  the  food  coupons  zaight  be  offered.    It  vrculd  then 
be  up  to  the  faslly  to  deoide  whether  it  wants  to  T>artieipate; 
if  it  dees,  ty»e  head  of  tho  household  would  be  required  to 
indicate  which  of  the  alternative  itethods  of  paynient  ho  pre- 
fers, and  to  cOKsiit  hijasclf  to  meetint:  his  obligations  accord- 
ingly. 

These  are  the  bare  outlines  of  a  Hational  Food  AUotaccnt  Procrass.  In 
later  sections  of  this  report,  some  of  the  mere  ianportant  problems 
involved  in  tl.esc  basic  provisions  arc  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

The  plan  b*»ars  some  resescbleiice  to  the  Food  Stamp  Prograr  which  was 
in  effect  froa  1939  to  1943.    Experience  under  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
is  uselVl  in  appraising  the  probable  effect  of  certain  aspects  of  a 
fcod  allotment  plan.    The  general  character  of  the  fcod  allctsieat  pro- 
posal, however,  is  quite  different  end  is  much  broader  in  scope*  It 
is  not  oonoeivec  as  an  emergency  relief  measure  for  the  uner.plcyed  or 
primarily  as  a  fant  surplus  disposal  prcgram,  but  rather  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  national  economic  policy. 

Effect  on  Food  Consuaaptioia 

the  effect  vhioh  such  a  prog^ram  jaifht  be  expected  to  have  upon  total 
domestic  food  oonsue^tion  depends  primarily  upon  three  factors .  the 
nuicber  of  p*^rticipants,  the  aray  in  t^ioh  they  spend  their  food  coupons, 
and  the  ertwit  to  which  money  foroerly  spent  for  food  is  released  for 
non-food  purduises. 

1.  Participation  in  the  prograr.  is  likely  to  be  heaviest  in  low- 
incQjne  families,  in  large  families,  and  in  urban  areas;  tiiat  is, 
among  households  where  the  incidence  of  icalnutrition  has  been 
sham  to  be  xrtost  severe.    Taking  into  account  the  rate  of  parti- 
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olpiction  «xp«ri«n<i0d  under  the  food  stacp  pro£-rac,  during 
the  riret  year  of  operetlon  about  80^  cf  the  "ell(ible'* 
fasdlies  in  the  Idvest  laeoiQe  luraoloet,  rdfht  be  expected  to 
partioipate  with  the  peroentafe  partieipatlon  declining,  aa 
ineo!r«  iBoreaaee.  \J   On  the  basle  of  1942  inoone  dlatrioutlon 
and  prioes.  alnost  60^  of  all  elicible  ftelliee  ia  urban  areae 
eoold  be  expeoted  to  partioipate.    Ihle  ireuXd  eeatpriee  about 
3  Klllion  urban  fteilieg  with  10>5  adlllon  meiriberg.    If  the 
pro^ran  is  acteini stored  with  a  nlaiBur)  cf  red  tape  and  sooial 
«t:l«;?ra»  participation  aifht  increase  ooreiderably  above  that 
level.    In  toall  villafes  and  on  farxoi;*  pereenta£e  partiolpa- 
ticn  would  probably  be  lower,        and  larEe,  hoeever,  the  in- 
eentive  to  participate  tende  to  inerease  in  proportion  with 
the  l  aisily'e  need  of  icore  and  better  feed.  (See  p.  21  below) 

2,  Food  ooneut^lon  of  the  partidpatlnt  fenilles  could  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  a^ ^  rebate  quantity  and  to  ohanfe  in  coin- 
poeition.    If  the  proeram  had  been  in  effect  in  1042  in  all 
urban  areae  (citi«=s  of  2,500  population  or  more),  the  food 
rxpflnditure  of  all  parti dpatinc  fadlies  would  have  Inoreaaed 
by  nearly  4pfi  or  by  over  50C  nillion  doUaars.  Z/ 

In  order  to  eetimate  how  participating  fadlies  would  spend 
the  food  coupons,  it  is  assured  that  they  wwild  buj'  about  the 
sare  diet  as  fainilies  who  spend  about  '.he  eame  amount  for  food 
(U70  per  person  per  year  under  1E42  conditioned.    On  the  ^lasit 
of  this  aseujuptlon,  in  1F42  parti oipatini  fasiiUes  would  lave 
crnajined        more  toratoes  and  citrus  fruits,  3l?J  nore  meat, 
poultry  and  fleb,  2S5S  more  icilk,  ZVf»  nore  vegetables  and  fruito 
(other  than  citrus,  toamtoes,  creen  and  yellow  veg-etables)^  lU^a 
xfcore  ec£8,  lC>J  more  £reen  and  yellow  vefet&blee,  and  8j;  more 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.    The  consuo^tion  of  dry  beans  and 
peas  and  nuts,  grain  products,  fats  and  oils,  and  sugars  and 
sweets  would  probably  not  liave  been  affected  sitnifioantly. 

These  changes  in  food  consumption  would  have  brought  the  diets 
of  the  oartloipatinc  feniliee  iruch  closer  to  the  standard  of 


y  The  tenr  "ellflblf "  is  used  to  deeicnate  those  families  for  whcei 
participation  would  offer  a  pecuniary  advantage;  i.e.  any  fnily 
whose  per  capita  Inocme  Is  at  least  23  times  the  feed  allotment 
would  not  benefit  from  partidpatinc  in  the  procrar..  (See  p.21  below). 

y  At  the  tiae  of  wrltine,  correepondinc  estinates  for  the  village  and 
farr.  population  are  not  available.    V.ork,  however,  is  in  crocreee 
w^iieh  will  indicate  the  probable  effect  of  the  prog-ran  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 


ftdequft^.    Verertheles8«  th«y  voiild  be  fr9«  to  follow  their 
tastes  asd  food  habits  rather  than  the  retirements  of  a  nu- 
tritionally balanced  diet.    AXthau|;h  the  esonetary  value  of 
the  food  allotment  pemitted  the  purohase  of  a  balanced  diet* 
the  foBiillee  vould  prt>bably  have  boug-ht  nore  ecgs,  verctahlea, 
fruits,  meats,  fats  and  sugars,  and  less  beans,  peaSfUute^ 
£rain  produots,  rIIk  and  potatoes  than  a  balazioed  low- cost 
diet  vould  require*    this  indloates  the  £^en.«ral  direotlcm  in 
which  an  edudational  program  (and  possibly  the  eamarkin^'.  of 
ooupons  for  oertain  fooda)  should  nroeeed  in  order  to  improve 
-tir^e  ooopositlon  of  the  diet  of  the  participating  ftadliea. 
(See  pa^e  23  belcer). 

S*  Under  any  food  pro£;raa)  for  lo«r«ineane  far.ilie«  a  oertain  amount 

of  aubstltutioc  <:  f  forger  food  expenditures  fcr  non*food  pur- 
chases is  7>robably  inevitable g    Ifost  'anilies  tVat  previously 
S'Tont  rore  t}An         of  their  incorne  on  focd  wot'ld  nrobnbly 
transf rr  all  or  pert  cf  that  difference  to  nor-food  ttenao 
For  instanoe,  if  a  faMly  of  S  with  an  inoome  of  $1000  (under 
1S42  conditions)  had  spent  t450  for  food,  this  procrarc  ?^iild 
pertit  purchase  cf  (510  worth  of  food  for  r4C0,  leavinf  |60 
that;  cc^ld  be  spent  on  olothinf  cr  am'thin^  else.    On  the  b^^sis 
of  the  estlsiatee  for  urban  parti clTiet ion  under  1P42  oorditior.s, 
this  «>:b8titution  odg-ht  aa'nmt  to  rcuf  hly  one-third  cf  the 
covemnent's  oontribution     That  is  to  say,  of  the  C235  oontrib- 
uted  on  the  average  by  the  government,  between  v6C  and  v75 
oifht  be  expected  to  be  used  for  n<»i-fcod  purchases  (See  t#»ble  S). 

Pron  the  viewpoint  of  general  welfare,  this  substitution  cifht 
not  be  undesirable,  ainoe  rai^  low-lneone  fuaiiies  badly  need 
clcthin^,  housing,  meaioal  services  and  xany  ether  easfntials 
for  a  decent  living  standard.    From  the  viewpoint  of  the  rore 
epejiifie  objectives  of  the  prograic,  however,  it  appears  desirable 
to  hold  s'lbstitution  to  a  reasonable  mlnintuis.    If  Congress  ap- 
propriates oertain  funds  for  the  rurpose  of  supplerentice  irede- 
quate  die^s  and  expai:tdin(-  the  rarket  for  i  ocd,  the  prof  ram  Kust 
be  designed  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  aotu-> 
ally  used  for  increasing  food  consuinption.  Adjoinistratively 
feasible  devices  seed  to  be  worked  out,  therefore,  to  safeeuard 
the  proper  use  of  maoh  iunds  and  minirtlte  diversion  into  other 
uses.     (For  more  detail  on  this  issue,  see  page  18  below). 

Effect  on  Ferri  Incoae 

The  program  would  tend  to  benefit  fanners  (1)  by  providing  an  expanded 
dorestlo  food  irarket  and  a  ctishion  against  the  impact  of  possible  fix- 
ture business  reoessicns  upon  farrr.  prices  end  ir.copje;  end  (2)  it  would 
help  to  mows  suroluses  into  inoediate  constnrtion  rather  than  allowing 
them  to  depress  prices. 


The  iaiErdiate  effect  of  eny  euoh  program  would  be  to  etren^rthen  food 
prices  throufhout  the  rarkst.    Assxaaing  that  the  demand  for  food  is 
inelftstlc,  it  is  ruite  possible  that  sueh  a  pro£r8iB  aBi£ht  InoreaM 
fam  ineone  in  the  short  run  hy  wore  than  the  ftnount  of  nooey  spent  by 
the  £Overzaaent*    This  Is  because  the  effeet  of  the  plin  in  the  short 
nm  wov  Id  be  to  redistribute  a  ^iven  supply  of  food  by  all  caring;  low- 
income  fasilies  to  £et  more  of  it,  thus  streisgthenini:  food  prloes  by 
reducing  the  acount  of  foods  avail&ble  in  the  rest  of  the  inarket. 

In  the  loot  run,  such  a  plen  wouI<^  of  oourse,  affect  production.  In 
fact,  it  should  be  a  powerful  influenoe  in  adjusting  farm  production 
to  the  needs  of  consumers.    FanBer;:  would  benefit  in  two  wsys**throu£h 
better  prices  and  throufh  increased  sales. 

io    The  ant i -depress ion  effect  of  the  program  probably  offers  the  most 
importsnt  benefit  to  famer8»<=«nd,  in  fact«  to  «nreryone,  regardless  of 
occupation.    If  national  income  and  payrolls  were  to  decline  and  uneir- 
ployment  to  increase,  more  and  more  oonsuiners  would  find  it  advanta- 
C«ou8  to  participat*.    The  value  of  the  food  allotment  W3i Id  be  deter- 
ndned  by  the  food  prices  prevailing  ir.  the  period  nrecedin^  Its  deter- 
EinatioB  (6-12  months);  hence,  the  nur<^iasinr  power  for  food  available 
to  participants  in  the  form  of  focd  coupons  would  be  substantially 
Kainiained  In  f^oe  of  a  deolinine  price  level.    This  *  cans  that  in 
case  national  inooice  d«!creasee  and  the  proportion  of  families  in  the 
lower-ircoice  grovps  iroreascs,  the  co^rnment  contribution  to  total 
food  expenditure  would  increase— both  by  supplenentinf  the  rurchasinf 
T>ower  of  an  incrcasinf  nwiii)er  of  participants  and  by  eortributicg 
a  lapfer  rronortion  to  the  average  focd  allotment.    Such  public  expen- 
ditures would  be  strongly  counter-cyclical  in  mature  for  another 
reason— they  would  augment  the  purchasing  r'ower  of  the  lowest  inoom© 
croups  whose  propensity  to  consume  is  highest. 

Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  national  fc<-d  allotaaent  pro- 
gram would  retard  and  dampen  a  dowmrard  swing  in  fann  criees  if  a 
depression  should  develop,  and  would  paintain  food  consumption  at  a 
higher  level. 

Aside  froR  these  dynamic  aspects,  the  program  would  brini--  about  an 
expansion  of  consumer  demand  for  mai^  important  farm  r-roduets  at  any 
level  of  business  activity,  even  und«r  conditions  of  full  employnent 
and  l.igh  national  inooina, 

2.    The  surplus -preventing  effect  of  suoh  a  program  is  of  particular 
interest  to  farmers  during  tJie  period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
At  the  prices  the  government  is  committed  to  support,  doinestie  con- 
sumers will  not  be  able  to  absorb  the  total  quantities  of  certain 
foods  which  are  now  going  to  the  Arred  Forces  and  our  Allies.  Hence, 
to  the  exte::t  to  which  the  program  increased  domestic  cOnauwption  of 
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$uoh  foods  «t  current  nrloes,  nurpl'usea  and  th«  need  for  ^rlce  sup- 
port: purchases  v.ovld  be  reduced.    The  oorr.oditl  es  which  are  likely 
to  an- ear  in  aurplus  and  whose  ooneumption  would  be  atlnnlattd  hy 
the  pronrar.  are  prir-arily  ve^etablee,  potato©*. 

In  addition  to  these  {general  effects  on  surpl  ee8«  the  program 
could  be  used  to  stlinulate  the  coneuaption  of  specific  surplus  foods 
by  earmarkiiic  eertein  coupons  for  the  purchase  of  these  feeds,  as  YjrB 
been  pointed  out  above.    (See  also  pa^c  Z7  below)* 

Cost  of  the  Frog;ran 

The  cost  of  the  pro£rairi  to  the  covemotent  vould  depend  principally 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  low-inoore  groups,  i^nd 
upon  the  size  of  the  participants*  contribution*    t}nder  the  aseuned 
proTisions,  the  funds  requirad  tc  f inanee  the  profraa  would  increase 
with  falling  national  Ineone,  because  the  propox*tion  of  people  in  Ion 
ineoce  brack»t9  and  the  avera£:e  cor.ti*ibuti  or  rf  the  tovernment  would 
iRoreiise.    Conversely,  the  cost  of  the  pro£raiR  would  decrease  as 
national  incoir^  risee  and  people  move  into  higher  Income  groups. 
Frcra  the  viewpoint  of  fiscal  polic;/  and  general  eoonor.ic  stability 
the  nature  of  public  expcrditures  under  this  r^rofraai  is  highly  bene- 
ficial . 

Under  1942  conditions,  the  prptram  in  urban  areas,  with  nearly  1C,5 
r-illion  participants,  would  have  cost  the  f  overnrent  *744  mill  ion 
(excludin£  administrative  expense).    The  participants  world  have  con- 
tributed ov^^r  tl  billion.    Food  coupons  of  a  face  iralue  of  tl  5/4 
billion  would  have  been  issued*  (See  paj-e  21  below  . 

Vhe  urban  nom>lMtion  represtmtod  about  bC^  of  the  total  in  1942*  It 
is  likely  thjit  the  inolxicion  of  village  axui  fare  population  in  the 
profram  wcwld  brin^  the  cost  up  to  not  iruch  ircre  than  {1  billion, 
because  zYm  expected  •  ercenta^e  participation  as  well  as  the  average 
contribution  of  the  fovemwent  t    each  feed  allotr.ent  in  rvjral  cof.- 
munities  v.ould  be  substantially  fi&aller  than  in  urban  areas.  A 
budget  of  $1  billion  for  a  national  food  allotment  prograBi  appears 
to  be  a  nodest  invvstsrent  in  national  health  and  morale  if  it  ie 
coc5>ared  with  the  daily  v/ar  extendi  turt  s  at  present  or  with  the  cost 
of  the  production  control  program  during^  the  thirties. 

If  such  a  proj^ran:  were  adopted  and  a  considerable  decline  in  ewploj'- 
meat  and  national  inoome  wcro  encountered  in  the  postwar  period,  the 
coat  of  the  prograv  Jtrould  rise  aaterially,  as  was  pointed  out  above. 
The  effeotiveness  of  such  public  expenditures  in  haltin^j  the  downward 
swing  in  fanr.  prices  and  inconie  would  increase  pro^reasively  with  the 
seriot^sness  of  the  depression.    The  stabilitlnf  eff  t  ctr  of  such  a 
profran  upon  business  activity  and  the  eoonccy  in  general,  therefore. 
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would  ba  qult«  pronouro^d.    F«jnr.«rs'  purohastnc  pow*r  for  induatria 
i'.oodB  would  b«  jraintained  «t  hicher  levels  thAn  otherwise  v;ould  b« 
the  ca»6»  resulting  in  reduoad  unemployiaant. 

If  appropriations  should  net  be  sufficient  to  nrovid*  the  full  food 
•Uotjr.ent  for  all  feailies  wishinc  tc  '.participate  there  woe  Id  be 
several  possible  altemativrs.    One  alternative    ould  be  to  limit 
the  nuBsber  of  participants— for  example,  by  operatinc  the  procram 
only  in  the  larcer  cities.    If  this  were  done,  the  full  food  allot- 
Bwnt  cotid  be  provided  and  the  oot  t  to  participants  wcvld  still  be 
4CJJ  of  the  inoore.    toother  alternative  would  be  to  provide  fe-^er 
oouoons,  still  ci.arcin£  40?^  of  the  income.    In  this  oafie,  the  ford 
couDcns  would  not  be  sufficient  tc  rrcvide  an  adequate  diet.  Still 
sncther  alternative  would  be  to  charge  inore  than  40J-  of  the  inooae 
and  provide  the  I\j11  allotrerto 

Doubtless  there  are  other  alternatives.    However,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  reduce  the  food  allotjoent  and  at  the  sane  ti»e  nate  a 
oorrespondinr  reduction  in  -tiie  cost  tc  narticipatint  families.  If 
the  ftoily's  contribution  were  set  mtioh  below  4C^  of  income,  the 
program  would  become  zswh  less  effective  as  a  food  and  nutrition 
prof^nr.,  since  money  forn.erly  epent  for  food  could  then  be  released 
for  non-food  nurchAses,    A  basic  purpose  of  the  40^  contribution  is 
to  ensure  that  the  participating  family  actually  continues  to  spend 
a-out  as  much  for  food  as  it  did  before,  end  that  the  ijovernroent's 
contribution  is  actually  used  for  buying  more  feed. 

Relation  tc  Other  Food  Progrfema 

To  what  extent  would  a  national  food  allotment  procrnr.  duplicate  or 
coBT-plenent  other  types  of  focd  proframs? 

1,    The  School  Lunch  Progrsa  has  several  special  advantages  which 
justify  its  expansior  and  rerder  it  eonplenentary  to  the  food  allot- 
ir«nt  plan  rather  than  competitive.    In  the  first  place,  children  and 
adclescents  require  more  focd  of  certain  kinds  than  the  avera£e 
advlt,  end  school  lunches  offer  a  direct  weans  of  providing  these 
special  nutritional  requirexsents  of  rapid  g-rcwth  and  developrrect. 
The  cor;po8ition  of  :  eals  served  in  schools  can  be  Planned  closely 
in  line  with  the  dietary  need:  of  children,    'ore  or  less  sj'Stenetic 
observation  seems  to  indicate  that  eetin;  a  ^ood  school  lundieon 
usielly  does  net  blunt  the  child's  appetite  at  the  family  table.  In 
view  of  the  extjrerely  crucial  role  that  nutrition  rlays  in  lajdn^,;  a 
finr  foundation  of  health  and  vi(  orous  devclopnsent  of  children, 
sohocl  lunches  oen  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  duplioatlng  the  purpose 
of  a  food  allotment  T>rotram, 

In  the  second  place,  the  educational  effect  of  well  planned  school 
lunches  up^n  the  food  habits  of  the  children's  parents  is  considered 
by  nany  nutriticral  experts  to  be  highly  promising.    To  the  exterit 
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to  whioh  this  prcBiM  laateri&llEes*  desirable  changes  is  the  focd 
hebits  of  adults  induoed  by  school  Itmchee  will  result  in  wiser 
spending  of  food  coupons  on  the  part  of  the  participating  faaiiliese 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  sdiool  lunoh  program  conpleczents  the 
mitritio-  al  eduoaticn  which  wa.ld  accompany  the  food  allotment  pro£r#m, 

2.    The  Itthistrial  Feeding  Profram.    There  is  a  real  need  for  better 
eati!\  faeilities  in  larfe  industrial  plants.    Substantial  Inprovonents 
have  been  trAde  durln{^  the  war,  but  nil  ions  of  workers  still  carry 
their  lunohes  to  work  and        very  inadequate  noonday  rreals*  Satis- 
factory hot  lunohes  for  all  industrial  workers  would  is^rove  nutrition 
and  would  nroride  an  outlet  for  substantial  amounts  of  farm  prcduots. 
However«  there  is  less  need  for  a  aubrldy  in  eonneotion  with  indus- 
trial feeding  than  there  is  for  a  subsidy  to  provide  food  to  low-inooirts 
fcmilies  and  to  sohocl  children. 

To  sumrrAriee,  the  proposal  for  a  food  allotnent  program  does  not  ooo- 
fliot  with  an  expanded  and  improved  sohool  luneh  pro^rar:.    In  fact» 
they  eompleirmt  each  ether  in  eeverel  i^espects.    As  to  the  industrial 
feeding  profram,  a  certain  eonpetitlve  relation  probably  exists.  It 
a'^pears  entirely  feasible »  however,  to  adjust  the  provisions  of  a 
focd  allotD^^ent  pro£rax  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping  with  industrial 
f  eedinf^ . 

In  no  ease  is  it  conoeivable  that  either  sohool  lunohes  or  indvstrial 
feeding  or  a  ooabination  of  both,  re£ardless  of  the  seale  on  whidh 
th;ey  may  be  undertaken,  could  effectively  ireet  the  bnsic  ob.-Jective8 
of  a  naticml  feed  allotment  protract    to  provide  every  family  aooess 
to  an  adequate  diet,  and  to  stabilise  the  desmnd  for  food  products 
froon  the  fkntc  during  boojr.e  and  depressions  at  a  substantially  higher 
level  than  would  otherwise  prevail. 

General  Conclusion 

These  general  ccaridcrations  suggest  that  ttoring  the  reconversion  and 
post-war  period,  a  broad-feuf ed  national  policy  of  fcod  distribution 
will  be  s«cded  in  order  to  iirprcve  national  nutrition,  to  nrovlde  for 
an  expandlnf  market  for  farm  fn'oduots  and  for  a  fair  level  of  farm 
Incoine. 

The  present  analysis  I'^ads  to  the  following  conclusions! 

(1)  A  national  food  allotment  program  patterned  alen^^  the  lines 
presented  here  can  be  expected  to  furnish  an  effective 
nesisure  v/hJ.cK  will  materially  aid  in  the  acoomplisJmient  of 
the^e  obleotives. 
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(2)  A  food  ailotinent  program  should  not  be  conoeivcd  a.8  ret>laci;-c 
other  distribution  prograris  cow  in  effect ♦    School  lunches 
should  be  developed  Triforously  to  reftoh  a  wuoh  larfer  propor- 
tion of  children  and  should  be  irproved  in  their  nutritional 
aapeots*    Industrial  feeding  as  a  procram  on  a  national 
scale  also  offers  much  promise  as  a  means  for  iorprovin^  the 
diet  of  the  worklnc  population  and  for  expanding  rerket  out- 
lets for  faro  produots, 

(3)  Tho  food  allotraeiit  program  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
all  problems  of  national  nutrition  and  agricultural  in come ♦ 

It  should  be  conceived  as  a  pranisint  r.easure  iwhich  along  with 
other  appropriate  production,  price  and  distribution  policies 
Slight  iubstantially  contribute  to  the  aoocanpliehiaBnt  of  thebe 
objectives, 

SUPPOKIINC  £VID^1IC£  ASD  ANALYSIS 
Extent  of  ITalPutritioa  in  the  0«  S. 

The  ConeuB»r  Purchase  Study  of  193G  revealed  that  about  80^  of  all 
families  had  diets  which  failed  to  noet  the  Rational  Research  Council's 
standard  of  adequate  nutrition  with  respect  to  one  or  cere  of  seven 
basic  nutrients.    The  diets  of  25-30Jw  of  all  non-fara  and  10-25^  of 
all  farni  families  in  the  regions  studied  were  rated  ae  "very  pocr".!/' 
Althou£ii  a  similar  study  in  the  jjprlnf  of  1942  indicated  sonc  inprove- 
ment  in  diets  as  a  result  of  hifher  incores  and  progress  in  cutritlcnal 
education,  it  is  estimated  that  probably  half  of  all  f and  lies  still 
lacked  riboflavin  in  their  dieta,  and  showed  deficiencies  in 

calciuir.  and  thiarin.  About  one- third  of  all  urban  far.! lies  fell  in 
incone  (  roups  wltere  the  average  diet  failed  to  meet  the  reoocr>ciuicd 
allor/ances.  2/ 

Recent  surveys  of  school  childroi  reveal  v/ide- spread  prevalence  of 
nalnutritlon.    In  lt4C,  about  three-fourths  of  the  hieh-schocl  pupils 
of  low-ineome  fssdlies  in  Nsw  Tork  had  diets  with  calorie  values  below 
their  energy  needs.    Similarly »  72^  of  ohildrer  and  adolescents  in 
Chioafo- -representing  all  the  various  incor.e,  social  and  racial  groups 
—had  inadequate  diets.    Even  in  February  1943,  a  time  when  eaplofysent 
and  payrolls  were  at  a  record  peak,  a  nation-wide  canvass  sJxwed  th^t 
on  the  day  of  the  survey  45/«  of  the  people  had  eatan  no  citrus  fruits, 
tooatoes  or  salad  greens,  '64%  no  dairy  products,  25^  no  leafy  and 

Hearings  on  the  Kational  Food  Allotment  Bill,  78th  Cot^yesBg^Al  ff. 
t/  Pajnlly  Food  Consumption  in  the  U.S.  USDA  liso.  Pub.  560.  p.  25, 
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yellow  ▼egetablea,  12%  no  a»at,  fish  or  poultry,  l/ 

The  hijh  rate  of  draft  rejection*  on  nedioal  grounds  hr e  startled 
the  nation.    Between  40-45^  of  all  men  called  up  for  induction  were 
rejected  for  seinrice.    General  Kershe.-  is  said  to  have  pointed  out 
that  of  those  reflected  for  physical  reasons,  over  half  of  their 
disabilities  or  deficiencies  were  traceable  in  some  way  to  nnder- 
nourisbnent  or  IrcV  of  a  proper  diet.  2^ 

Seriously  harrcful  effects  of  iralnutrition  uocn  mothers  durinf  rre£- 
ranc\'  and  upon  infants  have  been  strikingly  deaonstrmted..    The  Con- 
rjlttee  on  Diajnosis  and  P<»tholofy  of  ?hjtritional  Deficiercier  of  the 
Matioral  Research  Council  concludes? 

"All  the  evidence  from  miicerous  survey's  ever  the  past 
IC  years  to  the  present  anonr  persons  of  all  many 
localities  is  without  exception  in  complete  afrcenent  that 
inadequate  dietr  are  widespread  in  the  Hatlor  Although 
an  appreciable  percentage  of  ths  diets  failing  to  ireet  the 
council *s  reeomnended  dietary  allowances  aere  nore  tlmn  50 
percent  deficient  in  aaounts  of  the  several  essential  nu- 
trients, Kost  of  the  diets  were  less  th^n  50  percent  de- 
ficient.   Accordingly,  there  is  widespread  pr«Talen(»  of 
ttoderatcly  deficient  diets," 

Effect  of  Income  an  Food  Conguit^ion 

Net  all  Toalnutrition  is  due  to  lack  cf  inecDs.    Food  habits  often 
do  not  lead  to  the  wisest  choice  of  foods  in  tenris  of  nutrition  and 
eeonory.    Inc<xne,  hcminf^r,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  single 
factor  responsible  for  the  incidmoe  of  calnutrition  in  the  popula- 
tion. 


Table  1  shows  the  effect  of  the  level  of  family  income  en  per  capita 
food  consumption.    By  exnressinf  the  oonsuE^tion  rates  In  terrs  of 
relatives    ith  averc^e  per  capita  oonsui^tion  as  the  b^se,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  inocire  level  upon  oonsunption  of  the  various  foods 
beooros  clearly  evident*    Hith  the  exception  of  pulses  and  nuts,  grain 
products  and  fats  and  oils,  farolliee  in  the  lower  inccme  (groups  eat 
verj'  ruci.  less  cf  all  other  foods  than  do  hipher-incooie  families. 
This  incoaie  effect  on  corsinnption  is  particularly  striking  with  rc(;ard 
V  Hearin^^s  on  the  T^ational  Food  Allotr<ent  Bill,  VCth  Ccn£:ress,p.<5l 
2/  Hearings  Before  a  Cubcoraaittee  of  the  Conndttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Porcstr;/  Inited  States  Senate,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  Second  Scr- 
sion  on  S.1S31,  Jan.  14,  19,  21,  24,  25,  and  26,  1944,  p.  76. 
Botional  Research  Council  Bui,  IDS,  "Inadequate  Diets  .  .  pa406c 
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Table  1. — Effect  of  incosa  upon  food  consumption  Xf 
(Baeed  upon  Consumer  Purchases  Study,  1956) 

sPer  capita  food  consunption  index  (arer.per  capita  conaurriptlon«100)S^ 
Iroome  per     :    Dairy     :  Potatoes  :  Dry  bdans:    Green  b,    jfccatoesl  Other 
family  2j     :produot«    »  (Irish  I   :pea8,  nuts:    yellov      t    and  :ve£etablea 
 :*jex«butter) :    sweet)    :     ^  i-yegetablee  :  citrus  ;  h  fruite 


ATer&{te  feunily 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0  -  499 

66 

70 

100 

62 

34 

56 

SCO  -  9S9 

93 

95 

lis 

85 

67 

77 

loco  -14S9 

109 

107 

109 

100 

99 

97 

15CC  =1999 

113 

108 

109 

114 

121 

114 

2000  -2999 

121 

110 

91 

128 

151 

134 

5000  '4SS9 

127 

113 

91 

143 

185 

163 

50C0  -or  oirer 

145 

lis 

109 

172 

259 

230 

5  Per  capita  food  consuirpticai  Index 

Inoome       i  (Average  per  capita  oonaumption  ~  ICC)  

per         :       Heat,     i  %  :  : 

family       :      poultry.!    Eggs    :Grain  products :Fats  and  oils  :Su£:ar8  h  sweets 

:         fish       it  :  } 


ATeirai;e  fanily 

ICO 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

0  -  499 

67 

65 

122 

102 

92 

500  -  999 

80 

91 

102 

98 

97 

1000  -1499 

102 

104 

93 

96 

103 

1500  -1999 

115 

117 

92 

100 

103 

2000  -2999- 

128 

126 

91 

105 

106 

3000  -4999 

i4£' 

130 

91 

110 

108 

5000  -  or  over 

206 

139 

105 

127 

118 

1/  Data  derived  from  the  Consu-xr  Prrc^^ases  St>irty,  usda  T'isc.  Publioations  405 
and  452,  adjusted  for  seasonal  consumption  and  for  food  eaten  amy  from  home 
Prepared  by  BHiaffi. 

Zf  Uoney  and  non-money  income. 

y  For  a  description  of  these  food  cate£oriea,  see  footnotes  on  table  5. 


tc  vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  ecc^"'         nilk-.which  cociprise  the  bulk 
thi  Vcteitive"  foods  ec  essential  for  health.    The  "intone  elas- 
^icitv  of  deir»nd"  for  the  various  feeds  portrayed  in  table  1  is  a 
basic"  datui^  for  tho  appraisal  as  to  hwf  a  given  ohanf  e  in  income  is 
nvel:^  tr  affect  the  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  food. 

ir  .ar^rcttcion  of  ...c*:c  ooneuiaption  rates  by  incone  croups  as  indicate 
inr  ircoire  elasticity  of  demand  implies,  cf  course,  that  a  family  now 
in  incoi^e  rroup  I  will  chanpe  its  focd  purchases  ar^proximately  acccrd- 
inr  to  the  patxern  novF  observed  in  femilies  in  incoine  group  II,  11 
ciat  family  were  to  move  into  the  hifher  income  ^roup.    Although  this 
hynothesis  has  never  been  e:  pirioally  verified,  it  appears  to  be  the 
best  and  r.ost  convenient  assumption  to  make  for  this  '.'.ind  cf  analyses. 

In  order  to  evaluate  cl  an^es  in  total  conBur.ptior  of  specific  foods 
r/  'v^-^inc  fror>  ^  chanre  in  total  inccrre,  it  Is  necessary  to  introduce 
.  -  ,o.-e  distribution  eF  a  T^riable.  since  ch*.nf,e6  in  national  incor.e 
are  usually  associated  with  cijinres  in  inccir.e  distribution.    A  r  J^C^- 
estiirate  of  hc\v  size  and  dist-ibutior  of  national  inooEie  irl^ht  affect 
favsrare  rer  capita  oonsuxript ion  is  presented  in  ^ 

Th.e  i-ccar-e  ixEtributions  were  prepared  in  the  Civilian  Food  Roquire- 
r^nts  Branch,  Wk,  as  rcufh  approxiitations  to  v^hat  distribution  pat- 
ms  rifht  be  expected  in  1945  and  under  threo  ©ssurxtione-  for  1950. 
cr  our  rresent  purpose,  the  accuracy  of  these  estiiratcs  is  irrele- 
vftnt.    The  absolute  consuinption  rates  underlyinc  the  relatives  shov/n 

table  1  vfere  vrepured  by  the  BAE  for  expected  nori-al  demnd  in 
^•  5  (assuxcln^:  no  restrictions  in  eurplies),  and  wore  prc.iected  fran 
try  Conavmer  Pvirchases  Study.    The  per  capita  consumption  rates  by 
income  croups  ar-s  held  ocnetant  for  the  three  1950  assumptions. 

The  table  reveals  that  national  inooire  and  pattern  of  income  distri- 
bution oan  be  expected  to  have  a  strong  influence  cn  average  P©**  o*pi*« 
food  consumption.    Moreover,  a  c^ven  o'rAnte  in  national  inoome  affects 
the  various  foods  to  quite  different  deg;rees.    Tometcer  and  citrus, 
other  fruits  B.rA  vegetables,  meats,        s  and  milk  are  most  sensitive 
in  their  oonevMption  rateP  to  chances  in  incoEie  distribution,  while 
fats  and  oils,  sugars  and  sweets  dry  beans  and  peas  and  nuts,  and  pota- 
toes are  only  sli^ htly  effected.    Grain  products  actually  show  an  in- 
sea  con  sumption  vdth  falli.nr  r.aticnal  ircjo^e  an  j  dsteriorating 
.  e  diatri'>ution. 

< 

y  cons iderst ions  are  basic  for  evaluating:  the  effect  of  a  natiorAl 
ullctment  orocrnr.  on  the  d«rand  for  food  products.    For  any  cirer. 
1  of  HBtional  inooire  end  mcoce  distributior.,  the  effect  of  sup- 
.  cntinf.  jTurchasinr  oower  for  food  in  the  low-incore  brackets  can 
e  derived  fror  the  inisome  elasticities  of  derand  for  the  various  food 


The  affect  of  proapeotiv©  ohangea  in  national  inoon©  and  its  distribu- 
tion upon  totel  conaujnpt ion  without  a  food  allotment  program  oan  alac 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  these  inoome  elastioities  of  demandi  and 
from  these  two  determinations  it  is  possible  to  estimate    ihe  aggregate 
effect  of  a  food  allotment  procrarn  on  ocnsuaptien  under  various  con- 
ditions of  national  inoome. 

Determinatior  cf  the  "Food  Allotment" 

The  basic  nutritional  obJectiTe  of  the  program  is  to  iunpleanent  the 
purohasinf  power  of  lovr-inooBie  fainiliea  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  buy  an  adequate  low- cost  diet.    This  mMins  establichlnf  a  "nutria- 
tional  fiocr"  belo«r  which  no  family  needs  to  fall«    This  nutritional 
floor  is  expressed  in  ter*  s  of  a  specified  auro  of  nccey  per  person  per 
yoar  which»  if  spent  with  roesonoble  prudancei,  will  buy  a  diet  adequate 
to  TTsintain  the  health  of  a  moderately  uotive  adult.    The  success  of 
t};e  prog;rar.  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  a  realistic  detemlT^ti or 
of  the  site  cf  this  "food  allotnent".    If  it  is  too  sirmll,  the  diets 
of  participant  fairilies  vrwld  not  be  raised  to  the  levfl  of  adequacy; 
if  it  is  toe  lar^e,  the  orocram  would  be  unneoess-  rily  expensive,  and 
the  darker  of  black  juarkets  in  f  'fd  coupons  trif^ht  take  on  serious  pro- 
portions- 
There  are  essentially  two  r^thods  by  which  the  site  of  the  food  allot- 
irents  slight  be  deterciinedt     (l)  A  standard  low-cost  diet  could  bo 
established,  and  its  price  could  be  deterriined  by  nwltiplying;  the  stan- 
dard quantities  of  the  various  food  components  with  their  respective 
average  retail  prices  as  reported  by  the  BLS;  (2)  on  the  basis  of  a 
family  expenditure  survey  the  amount  of  total  food  expenditures  ccvld 
bo  detenr.ined  which,  at  liie  tl»a  of  the  survey,  actually  provided  an 
adequate  low-oost  diet. 

The  first  method  has  a  serious  weakneesj    It  offers  little  opportunity 
for  allowing;  necessary  adjustments  for  prevailing  food  )^bits  and 
various  imperfections  in  the  ahopninf  process  which  irakes  it  difficult 
for  the  housewife  to  buy  at  any  fiven  tiwe  just  the  right  kinds  of 
food  whio>.  would  r.ake  up  an  adequate  balanced  diet.    Tuch  a  theoretically 
priced  diet,  therefore,  riust  be  expected  to  fall  considerably  short  of 
the  budretaity  requirements  cf  the  avera^ie  parti cipatin{  far.ily.  The 
eecond  iretnod  las  th#r  disadvantage  that  family  expenditure  studies  are 
expensive  to  undertake  and  to  keep  up-to-date. 

Perhaps  the  jnoat  feasible  approach  y/ould  be  a  ooobinatior.  of  those  two 
wethods.    The  actual  food  expenditures  cf  families  barely  achieving  H 
nutritional  floor  of  adequacy  wight  be  deteraln^i  froir  the  rest  recent 
farily  expenditure  data  available  on  a  national  soale.    At  the  sane  tire, 
a  standard  diet  mifht  be  priced  according  tc  the  average  retail  nriccs 
quoted  for  the  year  in  which  the  expenditure  study  was  rade.    From  these 
tv/o  deteminationa  the  percentage  excess  of  the  riniTtuE  adequate  food 
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Teblz  2.— Estimatdd  ©ffect  of  sise  and  dlctribution  of 
vi&tloinal  ino<sne  on  avera^s  per  capita  food  ooiisumptioa  1/ 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

S8 

99 

95 

92 

94 

94 

96 

98 

91 

S3 

89 

.  87 

90 

9S 

81 

65 

76 

:  ATerage  per  capita  oongtaaptioa  indoac  (1945  a  100) 

Assumed  2/       t  Dairy    i  Potatoes  Jpry  beans,  JGreon  and  :  Toanatoes: Other 
im1;lonal  inocn*    iproduotsi Irish  andtpeas,  nuts:  yellow     :      and      ifruits  and 
(Billion  dollars)  I  »    svreet    i  ivegetablea  t    citms  tvsgetables 

140  (1845) 
150  (1950A) 
105  (1960B) 

68  (19800) 

T/  Arerage  per  capita  "oonsiai^ion  index  (194^  -  100) 

Asemsed  3/  ,       Meats,    J  ;  Grain    i  :  Sugars  i 

?BiUion  ^»?T^?«;  ipoultry.fishi  Eggs  i products; Fats,  oilstfe  sweets  t  All  foods 

140  (1946) 
160  (1950A) 
105  (1950B) 
68  (1950C) 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

98 

99 

99 

99 

9*7 

89 

95 

100 

99 

98 

93 

78 

86 

lOS 

96 

94: 

85 

Assumed  percentage  distribution  of  population 
by  inooae  grcxzps 


Money  and  non-      i  .  i  i  *  :  it 

Boney  inoooe         tDnder  |500i  500-1000 11000-1500:1500-2000: 2000-3000  >  3000- 1 5000 

per  flaaily  Sy      i  i  t  i  :  :6000  ;or  over 

-    -    -      Peroent   of   persons    -    -  - 

national  inoome  2/ 
140  (1946)  2.9  8.4 

160  (1960A)  3.0  n.O 

105  (1950B)  5.7  15.8 

58  (1950C)  12.0  25.8 


12,6  12.4 

IS.O  14.2 

16.6  16.1 

25.0  14.7 


21.6  24»0  18 »2 
25.1  23.6  10.1 

21.7  19.4  6.8 
14.0  7.3  S.2 


1/  From  data  prepared  by  CFR  Branch,  WPA.    Jhe  underlying  deassnd  elasticities 
are  projected  from  Him  Conaxmer  Purohases  Study  amd  include  trends  in  oon- 
sianptior    Tre  inecae  distributions  (in  terrs  of  1043  dollars)  are  derived 
from  various  sources.    Tfiey  arc  presatited  here  not  as  forec  sts,  but  T^rely 
as  hypothetical  diatrtbution  patterns  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  incttns 
distribution  upon  oonaunsption. 

2^  The  three  conditions  for  1960  represent  full  employment  (A),  moderate  uneir!- 
ployaerit  (B)  and  severe  depression  (C).    The  averape  inocwe  p^r  ooneur.er  unit 
13  estiffiated  at  $3,398  in  1945,  and  in  1950  at  ^3.333  under  (a),  42-721  under 
(B),  and.  01,661  under  (C).    Estimated  population  ia  151. V  siillion  in  1045/  &nd 
144  aillion  in  1950. 

3/  Adjusted  for  1943  purc>iasiiic  pc»^er  of  the  dollar. 


exrieuditur©  over  th©  thooretically  prSoad  stendArd  diet  could  be  d€t©r~ 
juined.    This  p&rcent&ge  <3xcass  ropresonts  an  estir^ate  of  an  allowanoe 
for  thd  food  habits  of  low-incoms  f&nilios  end  for  the  vnriotia  imper- 
fections in  i^ie  ahoppini:  process,  whioh  should  be  added  to  the  rstftiX 
price  of  the  etaudurd  diet  to  mke  up  th©  "food  allotment", 

Hhie  mathod  her  been  applied  in  estinsating;  ths  sia©  of  th©  food  *llot- 
xiL-sit  -under  the  conditions  portrayad  in  "The  1942  Wartime  Spending  end 
i3av2ii£  Study",    Th©  food.allc^'ancos  establiehsd  by  the  iMised  up<»i 

the  Hetiocal  Eesearoh  Council  recoirr endations  for  specified  nutrients 

id  have  t-ost  #141  per  person  per  yo&r  at  lyriwe  prevailing  in  spring 
-i         The  actual  average  food  e:q)end5.ture  per  person  per  year  for  th» 
iot'est  incoriB  group  which  on  the  avorar©  oorsuaied  a  diet  roughly  eqniv- 
nt  in  nutritional  value  to  th©  re eonrr ended  allovrances  was  tlBC  or 
'3>  above  the  theoretically  priced  f<tandard  diet*    Since  in  that  incosoe 
;  rouo  son©  families  iindoubtediv  hfid  diets  above  the  rdnitaum  reouirerents, 
•  vllowanoe  of  Z0%  was  addod  to  the  retail  cost  of  the  standard  diet— 
^.  jh  appears  to  bs  ocriservativ©  orA    i  ,'-ht  bs  expected  to  work  out  fair- 
ly v>'eil* 

it  probably  world  alec  be  desirable  to  adjust  the  food  allortjoents  for 
van.aticms  of  f       costs  betv/sen  najor  regions  of  th©  United  States* 

her    rtiir.jae-nts  rrlght  be  oonterr.plated  which  vrculd  ad^Just  the 
. .  i  dard  die  -  to  preTailicr  fcod  habits  in  the  vm'ious  regions. 

Th;-  gfciBily's  CoDlributioa  to  the  Food  Aj.lo-trnep.t 

BcfT  tsuch  should  th©  participatinf;  family  be  required  to  contribute  to 
toet  of  itc  <'ood  aliotnants?    Tho  effectiveness  cf  the  progrcsi  do- 
1.-Z  to  a  larf  o  extent  upon  this  decirjion.    In  order  to  ensure  that 
ths  bulk  of  thfi  f overninent '  3  contribu'.'.ion  ie  used  to  increase  food 

sumption,  the  faaiily  would  have  to  contribute  nearly  as  much  as  it 
.  .       nor f  ally  spend  for  food.    If  its  contribution  were  sot  inuol^  lower > 
the  program  might  not  be  very  «ff eotire  as  a  nreans  of  increasing  food 
-  ;-umptior.  bct^auee  a  considerable  p&rb  of  the  govommant^s  oontributioc 
■  '  Id  then  be  used  for  non-food  purohasosj  if  tha  feuoily^s  contribution 
•Tare  set  rruoh  Mgher,  the  pj-ogrnsa  would  not  be  sufficiently  attractive 
n   v7ould  ir.ak«  it  very  difficult  for  mat  Icw-incoci©  fainilies  to  parti- 
I  ats.    A  .iudisious  balance  tieods  to  be  struck  b«tvtroen  these  two  factors. 
Available  data  indicate  thr.t  e  contribution  of  40^  of  the  fasnily's  net 
incotr?  would  probably  be  a  fairly  effective  way  of  striking  this 
.ace.    Adnirletrati-^dly,  it  wo-jld  bo  very  difficult  to  deternin©  ,7ust 
how  r:uch  eaot.  individijal  apnlioRnt  is  uor-ally  s{v5ndin£  for  food.  It 
-vovld  be  desirable*  therefore,  to  detenrine  th©  ftmily''8  contribution 
cm  the  basis  of  eon©  F.verage  mount  which  represents  the  prevailing 
spending-  habits  of  participatinf-  families  with  a  fair  decree  of  accuracy. 
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The  "''iartine  Spending-  and  SavinjT  .iouuy  '  u-^i-^crji-.i      i;-.  ,priiir  of  1942 
reveals  that  faudlies  in  the  lavcst  inccre  group  with  &.  reasonably- 
adequate  diet  spent  about  4C^  of  their  net  ron-^y  inccr?  for  food.  'I'hat 
percentage  tended  to  increase  to  about  5Cr;J  in  tho  lavect  iiicono  grovip. 
If  each  farrily's  contribution  v-'ore  eet  at         cf  its  iiicor.e,  the  result 
i>i  indicated  in  table  3.    The  difference  between  tho  averaf-e  food  c:tpo:> 
dituro  without  the  program  and  the  contribution  to  the  food  allotments 
by  the  household  indicates  the  jp.aximuni  limit  Y/ithin  v;hich  a  diversion 
of  the  £;ovemi'ent ' s  contribution  to  non-fcod  purd'ASGS  could  be  expooted 
to  fall.    It  should  be  ontphasizsd  that  this  ia  a  rr.an:lc.;:^_  l:iiait,  indicat- 
ing v/hat  would  happen  if  psrtici pants  bought  no  Eiore  food  than  the  re- 
quired adniiTxir:.    Scire  v.-ould  doubtless  buy  more. 

On  the  Yfhole  the  discrepancy  bctv/een  nonr^l  expenditure  ar;d  family  con- 
tribution tends  to  increase  fis  the  family  incoj^e  declines.    Prosi  a  gen- 
eral-welfare vieivpoint,  this  means  that  the  possible  diversion  of  the 
suppl  erT;ented  in  cone  fror;  food  to  non-food  purchases  tends  to  be  lar-rest 
in  families  whose  expenditiu-es  for  non-food  essentials  are  likely  to  be 
most  def Icient— e.£;.  expenditures  for  rredical  care,  clothini;  and  housing. 
To  some  extent,  therefore,  the  t'cod  /llotirent  Prograa  would  tend  to 
enable  ianiilies  in  the  lor.«re3t  iccoiT?e  groups  to  spend  sor-c?/hat  more  for 
these  easential  ncn-food  goods  and  servicee,  while  at  the  seire  tire 
their  co.-isuinption  of  Iced  -.vould  be  greatly  increased. 

As  Yias  horn  pointed  out  above»  this  posoible  diversion  cf  rublic  funds 
into  non-i'cod  uses  should  be  kept  vrithin  reasombly  ziarrcv/  limits.  As 
table  3  inlicates,  urxier  1£<2  conditions,  the  upper  lic-.it  for  such  a 
diversion  v.ould  be  about  ?79  for  the  arorfi^e  parti uipn-^inf  family,  which 
nraounte  to  ^bout  33^  of  the  gc^-err-irent '  s  contribution.  This  degree  of 
possible  di-sersion  ir.ay  be  too  high.  The  question  as  to  what  degree  of 
diversion  rirht  be  tolearated  is  open  to  question. 

iSithin  the  present  assumed  franevi'ork  for  the  program,  there  are  two 
obvious  n.eans  by  which  the  degrea  of  possible  diversion  might  be  reduced 
without  introducing  additional  administrative  complications:     (1)  By 
increasing  the  proportion  cf  inooiro  paid  for  the  food  coupons,  or  (2) 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  food  allotrf.eat.    Tlie  first  approach  would 
tend  to  serioufily  decrease  participation,  since  earmarking  of  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  oi'  fairdly  incon-.e  for  feed  purch^ises  bocomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  Kanage,  especially  for  lovz-incoaia  faEilies- 
The  second  approach  could  only  be  justified  by  increasing  the  allcwahce 
for  food  habits  emd  shopping  imperfections,  and  such  an  increase  would 
tend  to  increpse  the  danger  of  "black  rT;arkot"  transfers  of  food  ocixjjons. 
It  should  be  possible,  however,  to  develop  other  administrative  deviaes 
which  TTould  reduce  the  degree  of  possible  diversion  without  oOBiplieating 
the  prograir.  unduly. 


Table  S«»«Gov-drt9Deiit '8  and  haisehold^a  contributions 
to  food  allotiaente  of  urban  households,  l/ 
(Based  on  spring  1942  eoaditlons) 


lArer&ge  food >  Average 
Azmual  net     :  expenditures  tvalue  of 
zBooey  inooiBe  pert       p«r        >food  al- 
household       :  household  tlotaent 

;    without      s  coupons  per 

t  progrsB 


Prbaa  participant 


ePeroantage 
tinoreaae  of 
lalXotaient 
tcvcr  nors&al 
<  food 


I  CcntributioB  *  Ooverme&t 
to  food       i contribution 
alXctsient     las  pereeoat  of 


i    "Sy     I  total 
iheus»««sovem»t  allotsent 
^household      expend! tu rest  hold  <  sent  t 


■Dsn; 


are 


All  participat- 
ing falsi  lies 

0-499 

&0O  -  999 
1CX}0  -  1499 
1690  "  1999 
2000  .  2459 
2500  -  2999 
5000  -  4999 


403 

202 
581 
S41 

m) 

967 
1082 
1C54 


Percent 

39 

69 
3d 
34 

IS 
16 
21 


rs 


526 

111 
260 
497 
695 
854 
1067 
1446 


2S& 

251 
238 
227 
257 
241 
191 
405 


?ereent 

42 

68 
46 
31 
27 
22 
IS 
22 


1/  Prepared  by  BHSEB. 

Z/  TiM  per  capita  food  allotnent  is  |170,  the  sane  in  each  inoognt?  group.    She  inoreasa 
in  food  coupons  issued  per  household  is  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  uuz!b«r 
of  menbers.    The  averaf;e  sise  of  the  participating  households  inoreases  froD  2*01 
persons  in  the  loirest  income  group  to  10.89  persons  in  the  highest.    Only  very 
large  feadlies  in  the  high  inooee  groups  woxsld  find  it  adranta^eous  to  partlolpate 
and  their  nual^  is  quite  sssall.    Only  about  1  percent  of  the  parti  cipatiae  foiniXies 
are  estiaaated  to  have  over  |2600  incoraes. 


»  21  - 


Tftblo  5  indicate 8  that  the  fcod  expenditures  of  all  participating 
families  would  b©  increased  by  alsrast  40?$,  varying  from  about  70^ 
In  th«  loerest  inccaa  groups  to  15  to  Z(j^  in  th«  higjier  income  groups. 
Tho  gorornmoat  *  6  ooatributi on  would  average  ranging  from  66^  ir* 

tho  l«>w©st  to  15  to  ZCfj  in  the  highsst  inooioe  groups*    Under  1942  con- 
ditions, the  total  contribution  of*  the  co/eniia«it  would  anumnt  to  744 
million  dollars.    This  aaaumes,  hc?sre\-er,  that  the  program  would  cover 
only  urban  foznilies. 

Partioipation  in  the  Program 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  concrete  picture  of  what  effect  a 
national  food  all  ctinent  program  laight  havo  upon  food  oonsxin^tion  by 
applying  tho  general  proTisions  of  such  a  prcgrair.  to  tho  data  obtained 
froK  '^The  1942  Wartimo  Spending  and  Saving  Study".    It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  we  were  apprcacbing  full  employiaont  in  tho  spring  of  1942, 
and  both  payrolls  and  fmges  wero  reaohing  record  high  levels.    The  num- 
ber of  fasilies  which  could  have  been  oxpecfced  to  participate  in  194E 
would  have  been  very  muoii  sjsallsr  than  dv^^ixsg  1935  or  1936,  the  time  of 
tJie  Consvancr  Purchases  Study.    SLmilarly,  th©  sise  of  the  govermsnt » s 
contribution  would  havo  been  much  smaller  in  1942  than  in  1936 «  Hence, 
•  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  program  upon  foodeonsucptiwa  urider  1942 
ocnditions  would  have  been  much  sxaaller  than  under  the  depression  con- 
ditions of  1 S3 5-36. 

The  Bureau  of  Huaian  Hutrition  and  Econe  Eoonosnies  undertook  the  analysis 
of  participation  by  starting  -sfith  the  survey  recorde  for  the  urban  pop- 
\ilation.    All  urban  fasillies  vfhoa©  per  capita  net  csoney  income  was  lees 
then  2|  times  the  value  of  the  food  allolaaent  (that  is,  less  than  4426 
per  person  per  year)  were  ecsuEied  to  represent  the  "eligible  household  a" 
who  would  benefit  from  participating  in  -tiic  program.    It  Would  be  uu& 
resaor^ble  to  a « suae  thax  all  these  "eligible  families"  would  iisncdiately 
come  into  the  progran*    It  wou3d  take  some  time  after  it  is  enacted  to 
ii»ke  people  aware  of  its  existence  and  faniliar  with  its  benefits.  Draw- 
ing upon  experience  with  th©  Food  Starts  Plan,  a  percentage  of  participa- 
tion YTes  ersumed  as  shown  in  table  4.    About  24SS  of  all  urban  families 
could  have  benefited  by  the  program.    However,  it  appeared  realistic  to 
assume  that  not  more  than  60f'  cf  th©  5.4  roillion  eligible  households 
would  actually  have  participated  during  the  first  year.    Ihic  would  have 
Rseant  sooiewhiat  over  3  adllion  urban  faiuilies  with  about  io|-  sdllioa  persons. 

It  appears  lilcoly  that  the  rate  of  pas'fcioipation  would  depend  largely  upon 
3  fc. otors J    (1)  The  aaount  of  "red  tape"  involved;  (2)  the  fixiaacial  ar* 
rangemonts  offered  for  payment  of  the  family  »s  contribution!  (S)  the  social 
stigma  attaohed  to  participation.    The  firat  end  third  of  these  factors 
shcoild  obviously  be  jaininif.ed  aa  mud;  as  possible  and  the  second  should 
be  rside  as  flexible  as  possible  v/ithout  impairing  a  high  degree  of  regu- 
lar itjr  of  participation  throughout  the  year.    It  probably  would  be 


necessary  to  devise  some  suitable  form  o?  consuaier  aredit  vfhich  wcfuld 
enable  Icw-inoomci  foEoiiios  to  firianco  th^iir  corrbrilrutions  without 
;Jooperdi£in£:  other  inportaot  aspects       the  family  budget. 

As  table  4  ehcsro,  it  appears  r*easonable  to  ©stpeot  that  quite  a  number 
of  faiailias  witb  inccnes  of  £2000  02-  i&iire  oould  benefit  by  th6  progiPRia. 
These  are  foznilies  with  largs  nuiabcrs  of  childj*eo  acd  high  food  require- 
aoats,  and  with  a  per  capita  incm©  of  less  than       tiwes  the  food  al- 
lotment ($426).    Partioipaticn  of  those  fcjoiliea  might  also  be  desirable 
froD  the  vie-wpoint  of  miniiaiaing  eooxal  stigpa. 


?able  4. — Estimt'3a  ui'ban  participation  in  food  aliotmeat 
program  in  oitisa  of  ever  2500  population 

{BaaQd  ea  epring  1S42  eonditionB)  1/ 

Annual  net    t    Total      t  'Huaiber    r^ttijaatsd  i  Nusriber      siSumber  of 
xaoney  incoznet  cuzcber     j       of       s  po?o£iitag«;of  parti-  spei'sons  parti- 


por  i  of  jeligiVio  :  parti ci-  ;oipating  t  oipating 
houeehold     rhouaeholdathouaeholdsi    potion     : households » 


Dollars 

'fhousande 

Thousands 

Fsroent 

tiiousands 

Shcucant 

All  familieo 

22,646 

60 

f 

5,152 

10,4S0 

0  .  499 

1^464 

1,211 

do 

969 

1,948 

500  S99 

2»707 

1^772  ' 

70 

1,241 

3,785 

iOOO  -  1499 

2,674 

1,U3 

so 

572 

2;  437 

15C0  -  1999 

S,422 

659 

40 

264 

.  1^478 

2000  -  2499 

S,616 

402 

20 

80 

51.6 

25CO  -  2999 

2,678 

ISO 

20 

SO 

222 

3000  or  sjiore 

6,086 

66 

10 

6 

65 

1/  Prepared  by  BIffiHE. 


Food  CoruMapfcion  Under  the,  a^lSErgg 

Howiwnild  th«  flupplc-jnsntation  of  pi2rch<ising  poaer  for  food  aH'sct  food 
ooocuxnptlon?    Assusiicg  that  all  narticipatiug  fassiilies  would  spend  thoii^ 
food  ooupone  in  about  the  same  7;:iy  ae  thogs  families  who  actually  did 
spend  $17C  per  person  per  ysar  for  food  in  1942,  participant  f«ardli©« 
wot^d  consuBts  ovar  60^  more  toratoese  and  citrus  fru3-tj  abo\rb  ZOfo  more 
milk,  jteat,  poultry  and  fishj  10  to  ZQfo  sore  Bucculaat  TOgetables  and 
fmltG  (except  tocatoes  and  citrus))  RJ2d  about  10?o  more  eggs  and  potatoes. 
The  oouauinption  of  dr^'  beans  and  pcae,  nuts,  grain  prodMcts,  fate  and  oils, 
and  eucars  and  sweets  would  prcbably  nc*  be  offooted  si^ifloantly.  Trisso 
data  are  presented  in  table  6. 

These  eatimates  pertain  only  to  urban  parfcicipantB.    SisdLlar  estlEt-.tea 
for  rural  areae  are  in  progress.    Morco-^er,  it  is  intcanded  to  derive 
corresponding,  estimates  ^joader  -various  asstmptions  re^^diai;.    inecssis*  die- 
tribution  and  site  of  the  national  iccc^.e, 

A  rouEh  indication  of  the  order  of  aiagnitud©  of  the  effect  on  total  oon- 
suaption  tjay  be  gained  "b^  ocmpering  th©  aggregate  increases  \7hich  have 
been  estimted  for  partioipating  families  with  t<n^&l  urban  food  oocsuasp- 
tion  under  1942  conditions.    Hegleating;  ft-hatorer  of  feet  the  increased 
d^fiand  cn  the  part  of  the  participants  iiay  hojre  vtpoa  retail  prices,  the 
additiozal  consutnption  brought  about  by  the  program  represents  a  5^ 
increase  in  the  total  oonsxamption  of  tociatoes  and  citrus  fruit j  Z%  of 
milk,  meat,  poultry  and  fish,  and  from  1  to  Z%  of  ve£*=tableE,  fruits, 
egf 8  and  potatoes.    There  can  b©  no  question  that  these  concuc^tion 
effects  v/ouid  be  substantially  £re%t«5r  under  less  prosperov.j?  oonditiono 
than  these  prevailing  in  1942, 

Table  6  desonstrates  in  which  respects  the  oonsus^Jtion  patterns  of  the 
participating  faadlies  would  deviate  from  the  loer-cost  adequate  diet, 
and  indicates  to  what  artont  they  ^Tould  ccest  the  recosRiaendod  di«3tery 
allowances.    It  is  apparent  tb^-t  the  ooKbimtion  of  oonsuTnor  preferei^ce 
and  pjrioe  relationships  existing;  in  the  spring  of  1942  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  purchase  of  more  fruits  ax-A  vegetables,  raeats,  eggs,  fkts 
and  sugars,  and  less  of  pulses  and  cutSj  milk,  and  potatoes  than  the 
losT'-cost  adequate  diet  suggests.    These  octii&ates  indicate  the  directions 
in  which  a  vigorous  educational  prog2*asi  shotld  be  undert&ksn  to  assist 
favdlies  to  spend  their  food  coupons  jnorc  vrisoly  ^j-ith  respect  to  nutri- 
tional requiroEientSt 

In  this  connection,  the  Civilian  good  RcQuirgegtentg  Branch  of  WPA  has 
aiado  scans  valuable  estSjaates  as  to  the  ascunt  of  supplentmtal  food 
allcwanoes  which,  with  a  sdniismn  of  additional  expenditures,  would  raise 
the  diets  of  lop-inooae  faxailies  to  nutritional  standards  of  adequacy. 
These  estisiatos  were  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  norinal  dsoand  wMoh 
Bight  bo  expected  for  the  various  categorieo  of  food  in        various  in- 
cone  groups  in  1946  under  free  rrarUut  ccr.ditlono! .    Tiie  food  deflcicnoie? 


T&blo  5.— £«tl2&ated  inoreasea  in  *  cd  ooneiiaption  of 
parti oipents  in  ths  Fcod  /AXlcrfc.'mt  Progreai.  1/ 
(Ucdar  1942  cocdi-f  t  one) 


Pood  groups 


tAi!«r&g«  per  capita  ccnftinption:  Conatsiptioa  inoroaso 

p«r  capita 


Pot&toes  k  8ire<»t  potatoes 
Vattur*  dry  b«an8, peas « nuts  6^ 
Or««n,  yellow  vegetablas 
toaatoes,  citz*u8  fruit 
Other  Te^etables,  fruits  7^ 
l'.«at,  poultry,  fish  8^ 

Grain  products  ^ 
?at8,  oils  IC/ 
Su£ars,  smril^s 


Total  food 


nitnout  th3  j 

Undo    tno  ; 

In  { 

Zn 

prcgraaa  3/: 

pro  :.'ea  ; 

pouruis  4/: 

psrcsnt 

Founds  i 

finds  : 

Pounds  2 

PercwTit 

5S0 

425 

95 

29 

150 

141 

11 

8 

19 

19 

0 

SS 

106 

10 

IC 

95 

leii 

60 

63 

12S 

151V 

27 

21 

S7 

127 

SO 

51 

44 

4>1 

6 

11 

1S4 

154 

0 

56 

56 

0 

4S 

4S 

0 

1,19b 

li428 

238 

20 

1/  Pr spared  by  BHI>*BE. 

|/  Based  era  oonsuiaption  in  spring  1942  without  any  adjustment  for  seasonality. 
V  Based  on  oonaunption  of  eli£ibl©  feailies,  spring  1S42, 

Xj  Difference  between  consumption  ¥rithout  prograia  (ooIufji  1)  and  conauinption  of 
families  spending  between  $2,99  ar4  tS.50  per  i)«rson  per  -areek  tcse  fcod, 
spring  1942, 

5/  Approximately  the  qixantity  of  -fluid  wholo  millc  to  which  all  dairy  products 
e^oludinc  butter  are  ©auivalent  in  aijisrale  and  protein. 

Inoludes  the  dry  weight  of  oookod  or  aaxmed  dry  beans,  peas  and  lentils  suoh 

as  baJced  beans.    Includeo  shelled  weight  of  nuts, 
1/  Includes  fresh  fruit  equivalent  of  dried  fruit* 
1^  Sxoludes  baeon  and  salt  porx. 

^  Inoludes  two-thirds  the  weight  of  eocfaercially-bakod  goods  added  to  the 

weight  of  flour,  meals,  cereals. 
1^  Includes  buttor,  bacon  and  salt  porlc. 


Source  of  datsi    Survey  of  Psnily  Spendlnc  and  Sarins  in  vrartimo  (Food  Lists). 
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Table  6.-CciEpari8on  of  estiisatsd  diot  cf  urban  parti cipants 

with  lcf».'-oo6t  adequate  diet 
(Under  1942  ocnditions)  1/ 


tLov-ooGt:    EettnatQd       JPartioipant's  oonsumption 
Food  grcmp  Zj  or  dietary    r adequate  :cc;isua^tloti  of  »  as  percent  of 

eesenti^-la  :    diet    Jpartioipants  E/i  1097-oost  diet 


Average  (quantities  per  person  per  v@e3c 


lb 

11,37 

B.17 

72 

Potatoes,  eveot  potatoes 

lb 

S.46 

2.72 

79 

Meiture  dry  beans  ^  peas>  nuts 
Tonatoes,  citrus  fruits 

lb 

.48 

.28 

58 

lb 

1.6S 

2.97 

182 

Green,  yellov  regetablet 

lb 

1.54 

2<04 

1S2 

Other  regetables  &  fruite 

lb 

2,40 

2.96 

12S 

lb 

«6S 

•95 

170 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

lb 

1.73 

2.45 

'  142 

Grain  products 

lb 

4.23 

2.78 

66 

Fats  and  oils 

lb 

«e5 

1.C6 

126 

Sugars  and  fiveets 

lb 

.67 

.80 

119 

Average  nutritive  Talue  ^  psir  person  per  day 


calories 

2,816 

2,61S 

95 

greats 

9S 

85 

•  91 

Billigraas 

1.20 

.95 

79 

BilligressB 

lo69 

1.48 

88 

fiilligroas 

13.8 

17.9 

SS 

I.U. 

6,819 

8,077 

118 

Billigrass 

102 

ISl 

128 

nilligraxis 

2.05 

1. 96 

96 

Milligrems 

2.57 

2. SO 

89 

ailligrens 

17.4 

17.8 

102 

"ood  energy 
"rotein 
■ alcium 
.  rho8p>!0ru8 
Iron 

7itamin  k  value 
i^oorbio  acid 
Thiarrinc 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 

j//  Prepared  by  BH^fe  "     —  " '   "  — •  

Source  of  datat    Surve>'  of  Paadly  Spending  and  Savinr  in  ViajrtijDe,  USCA  and  AJ?I  78 

Fasdly  Pood  Plane  for  Good  Watritloa. 
2/  Based  on  oonsujoption  of  families  spending  between  42.99  and  $3*60  per  person 

per  ireek  for  food,  spring  1942,  without  eny  adjustisent  for  seasonality. 
|/  For  description  of  food  groups,  see  footnotes  on  table  5. 

y  Estlssated  at  nutritive  value  per  pound  of  food  group  as  coiSmaaed  by  urban  fasiiliea 
in  th-6  income  group  $500-4^999,  spring  1942,  with  these  exceptions— iron, 
thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin  of  grain  products  are  oozaputed  on  the  basis 
of  present-day  levels  of  enriohoent. 
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Table  7.-*Lof«r-©OEt  food  BupplejEcnt  required,  aund  additional 
food  consujtsd  by  partioipftiYts^unddr  allotment  propraa 


I  'percent  inoreaee  in  per  capita  oocsunptlon 

I  of  affeoted  groups  under 


1 

Low-cost 

food  siippl@«Q»»t  1/ 

i    Fooa  ftixoxmenc 
t       profras  2/ 

Inaccje  groups  t 

:f5C0-lC0Os  f 1000-1600 

:  All 

groups  3/ 

t    All  participants 

Per 

cent    -  - 

•  *  • 

Percent 

s  Percent 

-^od  ^reupe 

t 

S8 

26 

8 

« 

21 

1  29 

Ota toes 

4S 

i 

S 

1  8 

peaatimts 

150 

114 

16 

t 

67 

..  yellow  veg 

1 

!  10 

:?oiBSitoae,  oit  ma 

171 

56 

I 

40 

t  63 

>bh*r  veg., fruit* 

t 

:  21 

^eat ,  po«l  trv  fi eh 

20 

• 

2 

:  31 

T—         11  — 

a  products 

3 

S 

5 

: 

5 

Oil* 

t 

.\rs,  svaete 

t 

Ooet  Of  diet 

21 

8 

2 

s 

6 

:  59 

/  ^ood  supplesaeat  required  to  taring  average  per  oapita  food  d«iand  of  the  three 
icfjreat  inoome  groups  up  to  adequacy  with  the  lotrest  additional  eotpenee,  under 
1945  oonditions;  the  supplement  expressed  ac  a  percent  of  the  deoand.  Prepared 
by  CFR  Branch,  VifFA. 


y  /.idltional  food  "s^ch  the  urban  participants  are  expected  to  buy  under  the 

progr«Bie  under  194E  coriditions,  expressed  in  percent  of  their  normal  consuamtion 
(see  table  3).    About  10.5  ssillion  persons  as  of  1942. 

*Ui  inoomes  per  household  less  th-an  t>1500  urban  and  rural.    About  31.1  nillion 
persons  in  1945. 

iJotcj    The  last  two  oolunms  are  not  strictly  oosparable.    However,  they  indioate 
the  general  direction  in  which  the  ©onsujaer  preferences  in  low-inoooBie  groups 
(last  cclucm)  differ  from  v/hat  the  least-coet  supplementation  of  their  dietary 
c'.eficiency  would  require. 


Appenrin^  in  the  tfrerage  per  capita  coneuajption  rates  in  inoome  group* 
balow  $ieCO  were  corrected  "by  RSp.ns  of  diet  plana  that  ?rould  mippleirent 
tli€»e  aonrftl  consumption  rates  with  additional  quantiiiee-  of  epeclfic 
foods.    The  «ise  of  these  eupplcrneats  are  shown  in  table  7^  a«d  are 
compared  with  the  effects  of  the  feed  all ctaent  progrfiK.    In  contract 
to  the  resvltfi  expected  frOT.  free  consumer  choice  under  the  allct&ent 
plan,  fully  adequate  diets  could  be  planned  without  any  additions  in 
such  relatively  expensive  foods  as  green  and  yellcr  veg:etabl«8,  other 
fruits  and  vacetables  (except  citrus)  and  eggs,  with  only  aolerate  ln» 
creases  in  inaat,  and  considerable  increatses  In  beans »  p«as,  ztuts»  and 
grain  products.    With  respect  to  dairy  productc,  tosnatoes  and  citrus 
fruits,  oonetaner  preferences  fortunately  ftvll  la  line  with  urgent  zxutri- 
tior^il  requirenents* 

This  approach  of  translatlnc  ahortacce  in  certain  nutrients  into  kinda 
of  foods  that  can  be  bcfught  relatively  cheaply  in  the  market  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  fumishinc  giiidance  in  nutritional  education  which 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  a  national  food  allctasent  program,  and 
in  the  developinent  of  such  distribution  measures  &b  sehool  lunches  and 
industrial  feeding.  It  sltouid  also  be  vseful  in  detennining  desirable 
production  adjustments  to  aieet  nutritional  requir^ients « 

DesigrAting  Coupons  for  Specific  Foods 

In  the  former  Pood  Stamp  Plan  there  ware  t»o  kinds  of  eteiapoi  oranee 
and  blue.    The  blue  stasrpe  cculd  be  used  to  buy  osdy  those  foods  which 
were  on  a  "surplus  list."    The  porpooe  of  this  arrart£;enent  was  to  con- 
centrate the  additional  purchaeing  pctrer  on  those  fvooda  which  were  in 
sux*plu8  • 

The  blue  stamps  probably  were  never  fully  effective  as  a  zseane  of  con- 
centra tinf  additional  purchases  on  sxirplus  ite^e.    The  Stamp  Plan  was 
doubtless  less  effective  in  this  respect  than  the  prograras  based  upon 
direct  purchase  and  distribution  of  oosmioditlea.    To  be  fully  effec- 
tive as  an  agricultxjral  seasure,  any  pro^reon  elould  be  dosigaed  to 
step  up  the  consumption  of  specific  oorafflodities  in  specific  areas-»and 
to  step  It  up  quicltly  in  order  to  prevent  glutted  isarketa  and  ruinous 
prices. 

The  proposed  food  allotment  program  would  give  consunere  almost  oosnplete 
choice  in  spending  their  coupons,    Hcwt>ver,  as  the  plar  is  here  outlined, 
the  Director  could  desie^iate  certain  coupons  to  be  used  only  for  specific 
groups  of  foods.    For  exauiple,  the  Cireotor  could  annottnco  that  for  a 
certain  nonth  coupon  No.  10  would  be  good  only  for  eggs  or  green  vegeta- 
bles. 

This  feature  is  ixaportant  from  the  utantipcint  of  surplus  disposM.1*  The 
difficulties  of  enforcement  are  fully  r© cognized.    But  even  if  compliaaoe 
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were  far  frcm  perfect,  this  feature  of  the  program  aieht  irell  be  lauoh 
■ore  effeefcive  than  the  "surplus  list"  \mder  the  former  Pood  Stamp  Plan. 

It  is  also  reocgnieed  that  the  Dirootor's  authority  to  designate 
coupons  for  particular  foods  should  be  limited.    Most  of  the  coupons 
should  be  valid  for  ai^'  food.    The  Director  probably  should  never  bo 
allowed  to  eanuaric  nore  than  one-third  of  the  coupons  in  this  way.  If 
he  did  60,  the  program  would  be  much  less  attractive  to  low~inooxr.e 
families.    Moreover,  Halting  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  coupons  to 
foods  which  happened  to  be  in  surplus  should  not  be  allcwed  to  inter- 
fere seriouel?  with  a  balanced  nutrition  program.    Although  most  of  tho 
coupons  should  be  valid  for  any  food,  it  may  be  very  desirable  to  insist 
that  part  of  them  be  used  for  specific  foods  in  order  to  inake  the  pro- 
gram acre  effective  as  an  agricultural  measure. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  requiring  that  certain 
stamps  be  used  to  buy  particular  foods  which  were  in  surplus.  But 
ether  stamps  could  also  be  designated  to  buy  particular  foods  which 
were  especially  needed  in  low-income  diets. 

The  preceding  discuasion  indicates  sors  of  the  difficulties  of  any 
dual-purpose  program.    The  food  allctmant  program  has  two  major  ob- 
jectives»    better  nutrition  and  better  iwirkets  for  agricultural  prod- 
vets.    There  is  not  much  conflict  bet-.r^erj  these  objectives  but  ocoa- 
slonally  there  nay  be  6<»ne  conflict.    In  a  general  way  it  is  clear 
that  any  prograp*  whid^;  allcvs  la«r-inco8a«  people  to  hvcy  more  food  \«ill 
improve  nutrition  and  will  expand  cjarfcets  for  food. 

Actual  operations  would  probably  reveal,  however,  that  certain  prano- 
sals  which  would  nmke  the  program  more  effective  as  a  surplus  recioval 
measure  mi{*ht  interfe2*e  with  £Ood  nutrition- -and  certain  proposals 
which  would  maloe  the  program  mere  effeative  as  a  nutritiortal  measure 
mlfht  lessen  its  effectiveness  as  an  agricultural  measure.  Bequiring 
that  i if ty  percent  of  the  coupons  must  be  used  to  buy  beans  would 
reduce  a  bean  surplus,  but  might  lead  to  unbalanced  diets  or  even  to 
dsnonstratims  of  protest.    Requiring  that  several  coupons  be  used  to 
buy  milk  rd{  ht  bo  very  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition,  but 
might  be  InadYlsable  if  there  were  a  milk  shortage. 

But  if  both  ob/e  tit  Ives— nutrition  and  surplus  ranov&l— are  kept  defi- 
nitely in  mind,  there  appear  to  be  real  pcssibilities  in  requiring 
some  ooupons  to  be  used  for  particular  foods.    If  wisely  integrated  and 
administered,  such  a  provision  oould  aoconplish  a  great  deal  both  for 
nutrition  and  for  afri culture.    To  safocuard  this  feature  against  nsis- 
use,  it  iright  be  advisable  to  require  the  joint  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Human  nutrition  and  HoBr.e  Econcmios  and  the  v;ar  Food  Administration 
before  desi(,nating  a  apecified  amount  of  coupons  for  a  restricted  list 
cf  foods. 
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CtJTtifioatim  and  PurohRse  of  Ccupcoa 

The  food  allotnent  nrogren.  under  discussion  would  b©  a-TCillahla  to  rdl- 
lien*  of  nor.-relief  f«Biilie««    It  is  vory  laportant  tiat  these  faaiiliee 
parti -si T>at«.    Thvy  should  not  be  disoourafed  froir.  doinf  so  by  an  elabo- 
rate Treans  test.    On  the  other  hand»  the  tovemaeat  e;.encv  operating  the 
pro(,rar  will  have  to  cbtain  essential  data  on  family  inooBW  and  or  size  cf 
fa»ily. 

this  is  not  a  difficult  oroblesi  in  the  oase  of  families  reoeirlnc  public 
assistance.    The  welfare  afenciee  have  detailed  records  for  such  f«)j&lli9S 
and  could  provide  the  necessary  data  for  dstermlniac  eliribility  and  for 
c<»icutin£  the  40  percent  of  iceorae  charre  for  the  ooupons.    But  it  should 
be  aade  easj'  for  ucuorelief  itoiliae  to  p&rtlcipate,  and  in  a  way  that 
nlnir.iser  any  focial  stigina.    This  could  be  done  by  a  process  of  "self" 
certification'*  la  which  applicants  would  fill  out  stmple  forms  (like  the 
short  inccne  tax  form)*  listing-  all  income  reeeived  by  insssbers  of  the 
fasjily  nnd  stutin£  the  nuaber  ef  fcrsona  in  the  fasdly,    Sozne  epot  check- 
inr  doubtless  would  be  needed  to  v/eed  cut  chiselere— *but  this  need  be  no 
nor*  elabo-ate,  and  no  r.ore  objectionable,  than  the  checking  done  to  pre- 
vcTstt  evasion  of  inoor.e  taxes. 

•Widespread  publicity  would  be  needed  so  that  every  eligible  family  would 
reallte,  first,  that  it  is  eligible  and,  second,  tJi©  advantages  and 
ocstr  of  the  prograa.    Any  eligible  fainily  should  be  able  to  obtain  a 
fonr  at  soae  1'  mJL  e£f  ncy— e.£. »  the  Poet  Office  or  a  bank.    This  form 
would  be  filled  out  and  submitted  with  an  apr lication  to  purchase  coupons. 
Fliglble  fwrilies  would  be  certified  to  buy  coupons  of  a  dcsifnated  value 
at  a  designated  price. 

The  ocwpons  would  be  sold  by  some  IcCftl  agency  under  careful  supervieion 
of  t  he  Federal  Gcvernment,  In  isolated  ooiraauriitiea ,  they  co' Id  probably 
be  sold  by  mail. 

Application  to  Sural  Areas 

tJndemutrition  is  cot  confined  to  urban  feadlies.    i!any  fam  feunilies 
and  many  rural  non-fan   f  ay.ili««  need  cscre  and  better  food. 

This  situatitai  probably  should  be  met  in  part  by  assisting  rural  farailiee 
to  produce  more  of  their  own  food.    EncourBcecient  of  hate  gardens,  poultry 
flocks,  iind  so  on,  oan  do  a  great  deal  to  ia^rove  rural  nutritton.  But 
also  soskc  modified  food  allctnent  program  probably  should  be  available  to 
rural  people. 

A  rur^i  food  allotment  nrofraai  presents  inaxr,-  diffi  ail  ties,  however. 

Panr-  families— and  nost  ether  rvr&l  families— probably  si-ould  be  eicpepted 

to  produce  some  of  tJ  elr  own  feed.    This  reans  that  ti.eir  allotrsents  should 
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b«  ernaller  than  the  «j*ban  allotmente— sscaller  in  ter!n«  of  quantltlec  of 
x'^ood  to  be  purohased,  axid  smaller  in  terra  of  the  value  oi  the  food 

This  liuaediately  present «  a  difficult  problem,    beoeuBO  it  1«  not  eaay 
to  throw  all  rural  fardlles  in  one  group  and  say  that  ^aoh  should  pro- 
duoe  20  peroent,  30  percent,  or  SO  percent  of  its  own  fc>r4.    The  p«r- 
oentaj-e  8ho>  ld  vary  f  s  between  recicnr,  M  bctv/een  occupatioriC,  and 
perhaps  even  as  betvfeen  individual  faroilies« 

In  principle,  each  far ily  ehoild  be  expected  to  frow  as  nmch  of  its  own 
food  as  con  bf  trown  economical ly«    Probably  the  only  waj'  to  aoeoaiplish 
this  is  to  r«t  Information  frcn;  all  rviral  families  about  the  foods  ty>ey 
are  crmiai;  about  the  foods  they  think  they  cot  id  £rcw;  and  about  the 
iielp.  If  any,  they  need  to  gror^  mere,    The  county  acricultural  agents 
and  the  State  extension  servioes  ootild  help  gre&tly  by  revie'ving  all 
rural  arr lioaticus  and  helping  to  detcradne  what  and  how  Kueh  foods  each 
fsmily  ootid  be  expected  to  produce . 

Once  this  is  determiaedi  the  allotment  for  a  rural  family  would  be  tho 
cost  of  the  additional  foods  needed  for  a  Icfw-coat  adequate  diet. 

On  the  whole,  the  r.ost  practicable  procedure  seems  to  be  to  start  the 
food  ellotnent  prograai  in  urban  areas,  but  to  make  it  available  in  a 
few  rural  areas  on  an  experimental  basis.    Practical  experience  »ight 
8ho<f  thiC  need  fOr  rany  modifications  of  the  nrograa  in  rural  areas— 
rmrticulariy  to  gear  it  in  with  programs  for  Biore  efficient  hoMe  food 
production. 


